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the latter were ready for the traffic, the traffic, having been in 
the mean time diverted into this line, would be ready for the 
railway. 

Of course it would be of the greatest importance to make 
water-communication as far as the line could possibly admit 
of it. 

I should add that a new importance is given to this line of 
communication at this time by the tea speculations in Upper 
Assam. It seems to be fully ascertained that that province is 
of extraordinary fertility, and that nothing is wanted but labour 
to make it one of the finest fields for the employment of British 
capital and energy that could be found. If only access could be 
given to it from China direct, there can hardly be a doubt that 
any amount of labour could be obtained. 



XIII. — Notes of a Journey in the North-West Neighbourhood of 
Pehin. By Jones Lamprey, Esq., m.b., 67th Begt., f.b.g.s. 

Bead, June 24, 1867. 

It was not till the autumn of the year after the signing of the 
Treaty of Peace in 1860, that the northern provinces of China 
were fairly opened to the excursion-loving Englishman. This 
delay was a wise and necessary precaution under the peculiar 
circumstances of our being so recently at war with the people, 
and our military occupation of an important city inhabited by 
a race who are characterised by self-conceit and a feeling of 
superiority over all foreigners. It was well, before going among 
such a people for the first time, that they should have some 
report of us, and that they should know that we were not the 
untamable savages we were hitherto supposed to be. 

During our occupation of Tien-tsin, it was interesting to 
observe the change that took place in the dispositions of the 
inhabitants towards us, and how completely mistrust gave place 
to confidence. After a few months' residence among them, they 
soon saw that though conquered they were not oppressed, and 
that, though there was a force of about three thousand foreign 
soldiers quartered among them, they were amenable to law and 
order, and that justice, administered in matters in which they 
were parties, was as fair to them as to ourselves ; they were paid, 
well for anything we purchased from them or when they worked 
for us; we relieved their destitute poor, and established a 
hospital for their sick; all which circumstances being noticed 
by a peculiarly observant people, did not fail to spread our 
reputation throughout the northern provinces and secure that 
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respect and civility which the excursionists met with wherever 
they travelled. 

The restrictions to travelling were removed gradually. At 
first a party consisting of two or three were allowed permission 
to visit Pekin for a few days, where they were sure of enjoying 
the hospitality of the Embassy. On their return others obtained 
the same privilege. Subsequently these visits were extended 
to the Great Wall. One party, more venturesome, made the 
attempt to explore further inland, and succeeded in seeing 
much of novel interest, without meeting any unpleasant ad- 
venture ; and, by the spring of the year 1862, the excursions 
were extended into Manchuria, Mongolia, Shansi, and Shantung, 
so that by this time the northern provinces have been pretty 
freely traversed. 

Of the different routes taken at first it is difficult to say which 
was the most interesting. One led to Moukden, the ancient 
capital of the Manchus. Another to Jehol, a royal residence 
made famous by Lord McCartney's expedition. Another to the 
humble but hospitable tents of the Mongolians and their flocks. 
Another through the bold and picturesque mountain passes of 
Shansi, while the level plain of Pechele was not without its 
interest, though no doubt Shantung possessed the most interest- 
ing of all objects — the tomb of Confucius and the family 
residence of his living descendants. Thus the traveller, who 
has already exhausted the west of Asia, can now turn to the 
further east, where he will find a most interesting and in some 
respects a comparatively unexplored country. 

The facilities for travelling in the north of China are abundant ; 
the country is everywhere traversed by tolerable roads ; there 
are excellent Tartar ponies with the best of reputations for 
strength and endurance ; also the ordinary country mule-carts, 
and innumerable inns, though there is occasionally no small 
discomfort to be encountered in being at times obliged to rely 
on the food of the people dressed after their own fashion, and the 
inferiority of inns sometimes met with in remote places. 

To enjoy an excursion into the interior to the best advantage 
much depends on the season of the year. In the autumn the 
weather is sufficiently cool to make travelling pleasant, till 
towards the middle of the month of November, when a sudden 
fall of temperature to freezing point makes the nights sufficiently 
cold and disagreeable. Still excursions have been made in mid- 
winter with a temperature not far from zero, and occasionally 
many degrees below it, but it requires the hardening of a 
previous winter to make an excursion at this particular season 
either safe or agreeable. By far the pleasantest time is the 
spring, in the months of March, April, May, and a portion of 
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June, when the landscape puts on a most refreshing green 
appearance, and the innumerable flowering plants and trees of 
the country deck themselves with their gayest blossoms and 
verdure. 

The appearance of a party starting on one of these excursions 
was somewhat picturesque ; the country carts, mule drivers, and 
Chinese servants, gave it a peculiar character, while the costume 
of the Europeans, though much modified by furs, &c, was 
sufficiently national to excite the amusement of the people 
wherever they were met with. Hats were, of course, completely 
discarded, and gave place to fur caps or wide-awakes wrapped 
in pugrees; the cloth coats with their numerous pockets, the 
peculiar cut of the nether garments, and the high leather boots 
with spurs, were enough to distract the equanimity of any 
Chinese mind, and would doubtless in many instances equally 
astonish friends at home. 

The cart is the ordinary mode of conveyance, and in the 
north of China it is stoutly built, has two wheels, and though 
not made with springs is tolerably free from jolting, owing to 
the softness of the roads and the easy pace at which it travels, 
generally at the rate of about twenty miles a day ; it is covered 
in with cloth stretched over a wooden frame-work made large 
enough to accommodate one person comfortably with his bed 
and baggage. Although built after a common pattern, those 
belonging to the wealthy are fitted up with no ordinary care and 
neatness; they are yoked to a mule, with untanned leather 
harness, consisting of a bridle and long driving-reins, a collar to 
which the traces are attached, a straddle and bands to support 
the cart ; altogether much resembling our own method. A 
second mule is frequently attached with traces connected with 
the axletree, and kept from tangling by being passed through 
iron loops fastened on the free ends of the shaft. The driver shows 
excellent skill in handling his wayward and often stubborn animals 
with reins and long-handled whip ; sits on the shaft near the 
body of the cart shouting out repeatedly "Ghee ! ghee !" or "Who ! 
who ! " just as an English ploughman would occasionally converse 
with his team. However rude they may appear in our eyes, 
these carts are undoubtedly the prototypes of our cabs and 
hansoms, and were long used in China before they were thought 
of in Europe. In Pekin these carts are to be seen standing in 
rows in the streets, waiting for casual hire just as our cabs do 
in London. 

Having hired one of these carts, and packed it with what was 
thought to be necessary for the road, and taken the precaution 
to send it on the evening previous, under the charge of a 
Chinese servant, so as to get clear of the town, I mounted 
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my horse, a Persian Arab, which had recently been a troop-horse 
in one of the Indian cavalry regiments that had been employed 
in the late campaign, and started at an early hour the following 
morning, 23rd of October, 1861, in company with a guide who 
rode a Tartar pony. Proceeding through a long line of suburb, 
crowded at that early hour with people carrying their garden 
produce to market, we at length emerged into the open country, 
about two miles distant from the city gate. Leaving the Pekin 
road on the right hand, and following the southern bank of the 
upper western river, or Shang Shiho, for about three miles, we 
reached the ferry-boat station, where we had no difficulty in 
passing ourselves and horses across. This river, were it not for 
its rapid course, flowing eastward, sliould be, more properly 
speaking, called a canal, owing to its narrowness and the 
artificial embankment apparent in many places. It formed 
one of the important tributaries of the Peiho, which it enters 
close to Tien-tsin, and judging by the numerous long, narrow 
boats which were being tracked up it, in a manner similar to 
what one sees on the rivers of Bengal, it must support a very 
considerable amount of traffic. 

Our course lay to the westward, over a flat, uninteresting 
country, having the same monotonous aspect and cultivated 
much in the same manner as seen in the vicinity of Tien-tsin. 
On all sides were fields of millet-stubble, or winter-wheat, 
beautifully planted in drills, now two or three inches above 
ground, and occasionally fields of cotton-plant. There was a 
considerable amount of recently-ploughed land; and now and 
again villages, surrounded with a few willow-trees, were visible 
in the distance. At length we reached a village larger than 
usual, called Wang-shing-To, and stopped at an inn to refresh 
ourselves and horses. This inn was a poor affair, compared 
with others subsequently met with. In outward appearance it 
differed little from the Avretched shops in the street, except that 
it had a temporary verandah, constructed of wattles and mats, 
before the door. On entering the inn, I found a strong odour 
of oil frizzling in stewpans, into which the cooks were dropping 
morsels of pork or mutton ; other men were busy chopping up 
vegetables, or kneading dough, or baking cakes in ovens. In 
short, this was the kitchen of the establishment, through which 
it was necessary to pass before entering the proper saUe a 
manger. This consisted of a long, low room, lighted at one 
side by papered windows ; several small square tables were 
arranged at each side, and separated from each other by rickety 
forms, which were mostly occupied by countrymen apparently 
of the same class as the mule-driver and servant, judging 
by their outward appearance. They were all busy with their 
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morning meal, poking the morsels with, the chopsticks out of 
the bowls held in the left hand. The chopped meat, vegetables, 
rice, soup, &c, were all served up in small bowls, each com- 
bination having a well-known name. The farthest end of the 
room was provided with a kang, or raised platform, constructed 
apparently of solid masonry, but having in the body of it a 
flue, leading in a tortuous manner from a fireplace constructed 
outside the room, so that when the kang becomes heated it 
affords a comfortable sleeping-place during the coldest weather. 
This also constitutes the bedroom of the establishment. These 
kangs are in universal use throughout the north of China. 
We saw them in the Summer Palace, and in every house we 
occupied during the expedition in the north of China ; even 
the beggars' hovels are provided with them. The kang in this 
inn was occupied by a party of men, Avho were engaged drinking 
tea and smoking pipes ; others were fast asleep and stretched 
out at full length on it. 

So soon as the servants and horses had finished their meals 
we moved on our journey, still to the westward. The road led 
through a more wooded country ; the trees were chiefly willow, of 
a good old age. The country people gave very little heed as I 
passed by, being all much engaged iu threshing out the millet- 
corn, or carting home from the fields the millet-stalk, &c. The 
castor-oil plant appeared to be cultivated to some extent. Still 
the country continued flat ; farther on, however, at a distance 
of about 25 miles from Tien-tsin, the country became slightly 
undulatory, and at length our road passed on to an embank- 
ment which one would suppose was originally constructed for a 
railroad. Further on, this embankment had more the appear- 
ance of being at one time a sea-cliff, or deep river-bank, having 
on the southern aspect a declivity of about 50 feet ; while on 
the northern side a small bund separated the summit from the 
country which was on a level with it. On leaving the road, 
and turning to the north to see more of the upper plateau, I 
found, at the distance of about a mile, the dry bed of a river, 
which, I found, was the Hoen-ho, the water of which had been 
turned into the Shang-shi-ho by means of a dam built across it 
some distance up its course. During the melting of the snow 
and ice in the hills where it takes its rise, the water overflows 
the dam, and boats from the Peiho are able to sail up it for 
a short time. There were a few boats observed on its banks, but 
they had all the appearance of being ferry-boats. This river 
rises in the Shi-shan, and enters the Peiho near Tien-tsin. On 
looking over the lower plateau, I noticed several smaller bunds 
extending some little distance from the embankment, and 
fancied they had been constructed for the purpose of reclaiming 
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land or preserving it from an overflow during periods of floods. 
The aspect of the lower plateau had much the appearance of 
being a dry bed of a great river several miles in width : the 
country for that distance to the southward appeared to be arid 
sand, with insular patches of cultivation and willow plantations. 
This character was preserved for some miles along the course of 
the embankment. Could this be one of the original channels 
of the Yellow River, which tradition and the topographical 
histories of the Chinese say once flowed, and now is known 
to flow, into the Gulf of Pechili ? 

On my return to Tien-tsin the road led more along the 
course of this embankment, which I found gradually lessened 
in height till it approached within a few miles of Tien-tsin, 
where it sloped off to the level of the surrounding country. 
There was one part of its course I observed to have been 
recently constructed: it was in a part where the Hoen-ho 
approached close to it, and burst a way through to the country 
on the south and did much damage. There was no doubt that 
it was artificial, but in other places I could get no information 
from the country people further than " it was always there." 

After the sun had set and it became dark, we descended 
to the lower plateau and entered a village, where we found an 
inn scarcely worthy of the name. The morning air of the 
following day felt very chilly, and a dense fog obscured the 
landscape. Our road led through extensive plantations of dwarf 
willow, cultivated for making the baskets which are in such 
general use all through the northern provinces. As the day 
advanced, the sun shone out through the morning mist, and, 
after a pleasant ride over undulating ground, through willow- 
plantations and orchards, we arrived at a village where the 
guide said he had some relations. I was glad of the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the interior economy of the houses belonging 
to his class of the people, and readily consented to stay at the 
house where he proposed to stop at, intending to move on the 
following day. The village consisted of about twenty houses, 
mud-built and one-storied, some of which were tiled, others 
thatched with straw, and arranged in a straggling manner along 
the road and shaded mostly with willow-trees. On the opposite 
side of the road in front of the house where I stayed there was 
a large space, enclosed by a fence of millet-stalk, forming a 
farmyard, in which Indian corn, millet-stalk, cotton-stalk, bean 
and cessamum plants were stacked. In the centre of the yard 
a hard, even surface was prepared for threshing the different 
plants, which is done by different methods. For instance, the 
beans and cessamum plants are taken up in bundles in the 
hands and beaten against a standing framework ; the Indian- 
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corn cobs, previously sun-dried on the roofs of the houses, &c., 
are struck by long sticks by men and women sitting round a 
heap of the cobs on the ground ; the cotton has already been 
picked by the women and children while the plants were 
standing in the field; and the millet, whose cobs have been 
removed from the stalk in the field, is separated by means of 
a stone roller, not unlike a garden-roller, yoked to a mule or a 
donkey, and frequently passed over the cobs scattered in a wide 
circle on the ground. Millet is by far the most universally cul- 
tivated crop in the north of China, not only on account of the 
food it yields for man and cattle, but also from the variety of 
useful purposes to which every part of the plant is applied. To 
enumerate them all would be as endless as enumerating the 
purposes to which the cocoa-nut palm serves in tropical countries. 
The stalks vary from 6 to 8 feet in length, and are about an 
inch in diameter at the base, tapering to half the width at the 
top. The stem, although jointed, is not hollow as in other 
cereals, but filled with a light pith : hence they are sufficiently 
strong for fences, for thatching, and for forming, with a layer of 
mud, the side-walls of houses for the poor. When split and 
made fiat they are woven into neat-looking mats, used in 
covering the kangs on which the people sleep. The millet- 
stubble, which remains after the stalks are cut, serves as a 
tolerable material for fuel. The large quantities of millet-stalk 
found in the villages of Petang and Taku afforded no small aid 
to the military operations of the English, in 1860, in con- 
structing batteries, filling up ditches, and making roadways 
over swampy ground, — uses to which the Chinese never thought 
they would have been applied. 

While staying at this house I had abundant opportunities of 
examining the farming implements commonly used through- 
out the north of China, and amongst them I was much struck 
with the seed-sowing machine in general use. It would be 
difficult to describe this apparatus without the aid of a model. 
Their plough is a, very simple contrivance. The share resembles 
a shovel, with a mould-board on the upper surface to turn 
off the sod ; both are made of cast iron, and very simply tied on 
the wooden frame of the plough. There is no coulter required, 
as the soil is so loose and friable that it would be unnecessary, 
and the farmer is satisfied with mere surface-ploughing. Some- 
times one bullock is sufficient to draw the plough ; sometimes a 
bullock and mule, or donkey or pony are yoked together. The 
field, when ploughed, is harrowed with a very simple harrow, 
consisting of a triangular frame of wood, having a number of 
sharp-pointed iron prongs, about 8 inches in length, projecting 
on the under side. This harrow is usually yoked to a bullock ; 
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the driver, standing on the upper surface of the frame, gives it 
weight and makes it hold to the ground ; it is drawn over the 
ploughed field until the clods are broken into a tolerably even 
surface, and all the roots of the previous crop have been re- 
moved. Another harrow is now applied : it is made of strong 
wattles plaited together ; the driver stands on this while a 
bullock draws it over the field in all directions. These opera- 
tions effectually pulverise and level the soil ; but the Chinese 
farmer does not rest satisfied with this ploughing and harrowing 
for the cultivation of the future crop, whatever this may be. 
As soon as it makes its appearance above ground he commences 
working the soil about the growing crop with a hoe of a par- 
ticular shape, and, as he knows that the produce of the crop 
will be equivalent to the amount of labour bestowed on this 
work, he is unceasingly employed at it. One great result of 
this careful tillage is the remarkable absence of anything like a 
weed in their fields. 

In districts remote from large towns or villages the farmers 
are necessarily but badly supplied with materials for fertilising 
the land ; they are consequently economical of it, and carefully 
collect it on every opportunity. In land set apart for winter- 
wheat small quantities of stable manure are harrowed into the 
soil in the first instance ; and while the crop is growing men 
may be seen, with baskets suspended from their necks, walking 
up and down the fields scattering in a powdered substance, as 
if they were feeding some hungry poultry. This is the oilcake 
made from the Chinese bean (Dolichos), cotton-seed, or cessa- 
mum, in the process of pressing out the oil. The enormous 
production and consumption of these substances make them 
considerable articles of trade throughout China. 

The rotation of crops is practised as far as possible, though 
for successive years millet will be planted in many extensive 
districts. The periodical floods which inundate the land, by 
depositing fresh alluvium, may in some measure account for 
this unusual fertility of the soil. The choice of crops rests with 
millet, Indian corn, sessamum, cotton, pulse (Doliehos), tobacco, 
wheat, barley, and sweet potatoes ; and, with such a variety, it 
requires skill and local experience to determine which is the best 
for present cultivation. 

Beyond the barn-yard, which contained several large ricks of 
straw and Indian corn-stalk, &c, I found a vegetable garden 
laid out in neat beds, and well-trimmed side-walks, and contain- 
ing white cabbage, turnips of three sorts, brinjal (Solarium 
melongena), onions, eschalots, chillies, a few plants of tobacco, 
a plant or two of savine, cucumber, melon, tomatoes, a few 
plants of the sweet millet (Sorgum sacharatum), resembling the 
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common millet in every respect except that the stalks were 
taller and more slender, and the seed was of a white colour. 
A plant or two of Chinese pepper, a grape-vine, several peach- 
trees, a Chinese date-tree (Rhamnus), and some high-growing- 
willows constituted the trees. A balsam or two, a few chrys- 
anthemums in full bloom, a colossal sun-flower, and an uncom- 
monly gorgeous cockscomb were the only approach to what 
we would call garden flowers. 

On the march of the army on Pekin, in 1860, large deep pits 
were frequently met with in the middle of the fields. Some of 
them had such a formidable appearance, that it was supposed 
they were intended to entrap the army on their march ; how- 
ever, it was subsequently ascertained that these pits were intended 
for storing the sweet potatoes during the winter. White cabbage 
and other vegetables are preserved in a fresh state for four or 
five months of the winter, by burying them in similar pits ; so 
that vegetables, with all the freshness of being recently taken 
from the garden, were procurable in the markets of Tien-tsin 
throughout the winter. 

I had here the opportunity of learning something about the 
cultivation and preparation of cotton — one of the principal pro- 
ducts of the province, if I may judge by the large area of ground 
I saw under its cultivation, and the large supplies of it for sale 
in the various fairs I passed through on my journey. The seed 
is sown in the second or third moon (May or June), the blossom 
appears in the sixth moon (August), and about the eighth moon 
(October) it is fit for gathering. I noticed that the plants were 
not over 22 inches high ; they still showed a large number of 
pods ungathered, although the harvest was nearly finished. It 
appears that the low growth is owing to the practice of nipping 
off the tops of the plants, about the fourth or fifth moon ; this 
has the effect of dwarfing them, and at the same time forces 
the blossoms. "Whether the staple of the cotton is shortened by 
this process remains to be seen ; with much care in the cultiva- 
tion, a plant will produce from 60 to 80 blossoms and from 50 
to 60 pods. I could hardly believe this information correct, but 
was assured that such was the case. The crop must be gathered 
in by the ninth moon, as frost destroys the cotton when in the pod. 

I also learned that one mow, equal to the fifth part of an acre, 
yields about 100 katties* of cotton boles, or 35 katties of 
cleaned cotton ; each mow of land costs about half a dollar a 
year, and each katty of clean cotton realises from 17 to 20 
cents. The cotton-seed is useful for feeding cattle, and yields a 
valuable oil and cake, very much used as a manure. The value 

* A Katty = lj; lb. in weight. 
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of the seed is about 1J cent a katty, and taking into consider- 
ation that the stalks of the plant, after the crop of cotton has 
been gathered from it, serve as fuel, the cultivation of cotton 
is sufficiently remunerative to the farmer. Unfortunately the 
price of cotton in the north of China is too high to admit of its 
being exported under ordinary circumstances with profit. The 
shortness of the staple is objectionable to the cotton-spinner in 
England, whereas the length of the staple is a matter of indif- 
ference to the Chinese, who consume large quantities in padding 
their garments and manufacturing a narrow hand-spun cloth, of 
a coarse texture, but very durable ; in short, the Chinese are the 
greatest cotton-consuming people in the world. 

Hearing a musical sound resembling the tom-toming in India, 
in the next house, I inquired what it meant, and was told that 
cotton-cleaners were at work. On entering the house, which 
was readily allowed me to do, I found a man at woTk with a 
cotton-bow, similar to that used in India, only of larger and 
stouter dimensions, corresponding with the superior physique of 
the Chinaman. I also noticed another man working a cotton- 
gin, by which he was removing the seed from the cotton ; the 
apparatus worked very rapidly and effectually, and was worked 
with hand and foot. The principle of its construction was simply 
a contrivance to press the cotton-seed out of the cotton-pods or 
boles, by passing them between two rotating closely-pressing 
horizontal cylinders or rollers ; the seed unable to get between 
the rollers fell to the ground, while the cotton passed to the 
opposite side. There was a stout string of catgut tightly 
stretched along the further opening between the two cylinders 
where the cleaned cotton passed out ; but what particular object 
was attained by this contrivance I could not make out. 

It appears that cotton cleansing in the north of China is a 
separate branch of industry, and those who practise it go about 
from village to village, carrying their simple apparatus with 
them ; they are generally in couples, one working at the gin, 
while the other works at the bow. 

On making an excursion in the neighbourhood of this house, 
at the distance of a couple of miles, I came upon the high em- 
bankment before alluded to ; it seemed to hold the same course 
to the north-west, and resembled the embankment of a railroad 
so closely, that it only required the sound of the whistle and the 
steam in the distance to make the picture less imaginary. 
Ascending the embankment, I found, not far off, the dry 
bed of the Hoen-ho, and wandered along its course for some 
distance in search of shallow pools, where, my guide informed 
me, wild-fowl were sometimes very abundant. I only succeeded 
in seeing their foot-prints in the soft mud. 
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On the plateau below the embankment I observed rather a 
comfortable-looking village, having a large temple-like building 
and some brick houses in good repair; my guide informed me 
that it was inhabited by Mahometans, who were the terror of 
the country all round, owing to their thievish propensities, 
especially cattle-lifting ; and to secure themselves in some mea- 
sure from theft, the neighbours subsidised a man of the village, who 
is usually successful in restoring a lost horse, donkey, or bullock, 
if the recompense is sufficiently liberal. It was also hinted that 
this man was in league with the rogues, who altogether wore a 
more prosperous appearance than what dishonesty usually con- 
fers on people in general. Their ostensible occupation consisted 
in the manufacture of an alkali of considerable mercantile im- 
portance. The soil in this particular spot, as in many other 
localities in the province, is so thoroughly impregnated with 
natron, that it may be collected to any extent without being 
exhausted. It appears in the form of a white incrustation on 
the surface of the ground, like hoar frost; this is swept off the 
surface of the ground day after day. These sweepings are placed 
in a large vat with water, and filtered off in the form of a highly- 
concentrated transparent liquid, which is evaporated by being 
boiled in large cast-iron caldrons, till it is in a fit state to crystal- 
lise ; it is then poured into wooden boxes or moulds, about 
2 \ feet long, by 1J foot wide, and 6 inches deep, so as to make 
a large block weighing about 1 cwt. It is largely used by the 
Chinese for cleansing purposes, and forms an item of considerable 
trade in all the towns of the north. 

The presence of a foreigner in the village was soon reported 
through the neighbourhood, and on my return to my lodging 
many came to see the Maou-tse, as we are commonly designated 
in the north : this is rather a term of contempt, and implies that 
we are the same as those rude tribes bordering on China, who 
are characterised by wearing their hair long. 

Amongst those who came to see me were some well-informed, 
well-to-do people, though most of them were of the common 
rustic class ; the latter were well clad, and had all the appear- 
ance of a similar class of people in most civilised European 
countries. They were a healthy-looking robust people, and 
were very civil in their behaviour. Some of the more intelli- 
gent visitors asked me many questions, showing that they were 
an inquiring people, and would yet learn many things from us 
to their own future advantage. They evidently see a new era 
in their history dawning upon them, and expect many changes 
to take place. All expressed themselves favourably of the 
English merchants settling at Tien-tsin, and remarked that as 
it would not now be necessary for their own merchants to go 
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down to Shanghai to purchase merchandise, such things would 
be more abundant and cheaper than they were formerly. 

Hearing that there was to be a fair this neighbourhood on 
the morrow, I was induced to delay my departure, particularly 
as it gave me an opportunity of seeing one of the institutions of 
the country, which had not been before noticed by travellers. 
This fair happened to be a Kan-shever-meaou, meaning a fair 
where, in addition to the sale and purchase of various commo- 
dities, bachelors go to look out for a wife. There are several 
such fairs held annually throughout this province, and I had 
subsequently the opportunity of visiting others during my 
journey. 

27th. — The heavy rain prevented us starting in the morning. 
As it cleared up in the course of the day, though it still 
threatened to rain, I took my gun and dogs to see what shooting 
was to be had in the neighbourhood, and only succeeded in 
bagging a few quail and a large wild goose. I got a few 
shots at some very fine mid ducks, but they were too wary 
to let me get near enough. I met with the greatest civility 
from the country people, and had an opportunity of noticing 
the carts of the country. They were mostly drawn by oxen, 
and were strong and servicable, though the wheels were of very 
primitive form. 

28th. — Started for the Shi Shan, or Western Mountains. The 
morning was very foggy, and we could scarcely see our way 
clearly over the road-tracks through the fields, there being no 
hedges or fences of any kind to define our route. Throughout 
the rural districts a small line of unploughed land, about a foot 
wide, serves as a boundary, so that the apparent absence of 
boundaries is a peculiar feature of the landscape of the level 
country. At length, about 10 o'clock a.m., the sun shone 
through the dense mist, and the day became bright and warm. 
Our road took a north-westerly direction, and was at times rather 
tortuous. After a slow ride through a country thickly covered 
with plantations of pear, apple, peach, poplar, and other large 
timber trees, some of which resembled beach, all planted in 
regular rows, the country passed over became more undulating, 
and now and again opened out into extensive plains, covered 
with millet-stubble or winter wheat. We passed by two or 
three large villages surrounded with a mud wall and double 
ditch, and at length reached Kuna Shan, a small walled town. 
The crenelated wall was beautifully perfect and new-looking. 
It was built after the same model as that of Tien-tsin. The 
gates also had much the same appearance, and were placed 
in the centre of each of the four walls, but the structures over 
the gates (guard-rooms) were in a wretched tumble-down con- 
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dition. I entered the western gate, and found no guard 
present, and tire inner gate alone was capable of being shut- 
On passing into the city, instead of finding a large population 
and numerous houses and streets, as I expected, only a very 
small portion in the centre had houses built on it, the remainder 
was a waste, or covered to a great extent with water, on which 
flocks of wild duck were seen swimming about. Riding through 
the main street of the city, I stopped at what appeared to 
be an inn, seeing some carts and mules in the yard, and the 
usual sign of such establishments hung up outside. This sign 
consisted of a bundle of paper, the lower part of which was 
cut into thin ribbons, and intended to represent pie mien, a sort 
of macaroni, one of the chief ingredients of Chinamen's food ; 
finding the place so wretched that it had not sufficient food 
for us, we went on to another inn in the southern suburb of the 
city, where we had breakfast and baited our animals. It may 
seem curious, but the best shops and hotels in China are gene- 
rally found in the suburbs outside the cities. 

This town had formerly a ditch round it, but it was filled up 
with soil, and hence the accumulation of large pools of water 
within the walls, so that the surface of the country must have 
undergone great alteration either through floods or dust- 
storms. 

Having baited our animals, and refreshed ourselves with 
breakfast and some delicious soft pears purchased here, the only 
ones that at all resembled the European fruit, we met with in 
the country, we started off in a north-western direction, leaving 
the western gate of the city on our right hand. Shortly after 
leaving this city, we got sight of the mountains in the west,. 
which was gratifying after so long gazing on the level plains 
around Tien-tsin. Still the surrounding country had much 
the same appearance. Towards sunset we arrived at a river 
flowing from the north, called the Lu Leeho, and had much 
difficulty in crossing it, owing to the strong current flowing at 
the time ; however, nothing appears impossible to the Chinese 
to accomplish when they once set their mind to it. After no 
little manoeuvring with ropes, we got the mule-cart down 
a very steep bank on to a ferry-boat, and with much trouble 
got our mules and horses on board, and so were ferried over. 

I noticed several men and boys carrying coal to the river- 
bank in baskets ; they brought it from the coal-mines not many 
miles distant, from a place called Chu Jola. They carried it to 
villagers on this side of the river. It was dark when the cart 
and horses got once more on terra firma, and we had to con- 
tinue our journey for three or four miles before coming to an 
inn. Our journey amounted to nearly thirty-one miles a 
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day, and our position, according to Chinese statement, is as 
follows : — 

Pekin, 100 lee n.e. 

Pow-ting-foo, 200 lee s.w. 

Tien-tsin, 202 lee s.b. 

By ascertaining the relative position of a place to two or 
three other known localities, it was not a very difficult matter 
to mark the place on a map ; from these data I constructed one 
on my return, and found it very little out when compared with 
the Jesuit chart of the province. The mule-cart drivers know 
the distances of places to a mile, and they have a very correct 
notion of the compass-bearing also, as if they had been 
accustomed to its use. 

It was long dark before we arrived at our inn. The town or 
village was called Teow-oiea. The western hills were distant 
thirty miles. 

29th. — Started at an early hour, enveloped in dense fog. 
As the day advanced this fog cleared off, and the mountains did 
not appear to be very far distant. After a ride of about six 
miles I reached a walled city, called Chu-Jola, with triple sets 
of outer doors to each gate. The south wall of the city is only 
about a quarter of a mile in length. The east and west walls 
are about a mile long. There are two beautiful Tsais in it; 
they are close together, near some temple buildings ; there are 
no balconies about them, as in many others. 

While passing through the streets of the city I noticed a 
number of black, sweep-like fellows leading mules or donkeys 
laden with coal from the coal-mines, about 5 or 6 miles distant. 
There were also a number of mules laden with baskets, or open 
sacks of cotton. The beautiful snow-white cotton and the black 
coal being brought in close contact made a strange contrast. 

Passing out of the northern suburb, I found myself entering 
on a beautiful causeway, a third of a mile in length, having ten 
arches, and built of very large blocks of marble and granite. 
It was 40 feet in width, and protected at the sides by a high 
parapet, ornamented with entablatures, on one side of which 
I noticed the figure of a lion, remarkably well executed in bas- 
relief, evidently copied from nature. On another entablature 
I noticed the figure of the Asiatic elephant, holding a pine- 
apple in his trunk. This figure was also the work of a good 
artist, and was apparently a close copy from nature. A large 
tablet on the side of the bridge stated that it was built in the 
Tong dynasty, 7th century, one of the most remarkable dynas- 
ties of China, which at that period held sway as far as the 
Caspian in the north, and southwards over the present Indo- 
Chinese kingdoms. Thus the lion and the elephant may have 
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been intended as symbols of the extent of the kingdom. The 
further extremity of the causeway was terminated by a gate- 
like structure of curious design. Though formerly of use in 
spanning a wide river, it is no longer so, as a small stream 
alone remains. To the eastward there was an appearance of a 
wide lake having existed there at one time, but even this is 
at present under cultivation. Passing to the country beyond, 
I found the same cultivation of crops as in other localities, 
wheat, millet, Indian-corn, cotton, &c. The road led in a 
northern direction, so directly that I found we were passing the 
southernmost point of the range, leaving it on my left hand. 
I then took a course across country, and was fortunate in 
finding a road, which led to the hills in a circuitous manner. 
Passing through a village at the foot of the hills, I saw some 
fine slates, which were quarried in the neighbourhood. Entering 
a valley by a tolerably good road, I met some countrymen, and 
enquiring where the road led to, &c, we rather puzzled them to 
understand why we were there, or what we were doing ; and on 
telling them we came to shoot pheasants in the hills, one of 
them wanted to know if I was engaged in that particular line 
of business, and if I was also buying pheasants ; however, they 
kindly directed us on to a village, where we would find a temple 
in which we could get lodging accommodation for the night, 
now fast coming on. 

Proceeding for about two miles by a narrow road, leading 
through a contracted valley, we arrived while it was quite dark at 
the temple called Poo-je-Tse. Our arrival being noised abroad, 
some of the villagers called to see the foreigners, and among 
them a very obliging fellow, who proposed to be my guide 
through the mountains in search of game, assuring me that he 
was a very good sportsman himself, and that there were deer, 
antelopes, bears, tigers, wolves, foxes, hares, pheasants, and 
partridges, so it was arranged that we should start at an early 
hour on the following morning in search of game. 

SOth. — Passed a tolerable night in the temple, and after 
breakfast found my sporting friend kept his word ; he brought 
with him, as his fowling-piece, a common matchlock ; and had 
a lighted joss-stick in his hand to light his match when 
required. We took the hills on the southern side of the 
valley, and soon saw that dogs were perfectly useless in 
the country, owing to the presence of a dwarf plant, of a 
species of Rhamnus, scarcely higher than the grass, having 
very sharp strong spines, which disabled the dogs in a very 
short time, and had on one occasion caught the ear of one of 
my dogs, and held so fast that, had I not seen the poor beast, 
she might have been lost. My sportsman shortly pointed out 
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the spoor of a fox, and, on going up to the top of the steep 
hill, I saw him. He was one of those large foxes with very long- 
fur, so highly prized by Chinamen for winter clothing. I fired 
at him, but he was too far off; and shortly afterwards I found 
my sporting Chinese friend also fired at him as he ran past 
him, but only wounded him slightly ; showing he had consider- 
able expertness in using the clumsy matchlock. We discovered 
traces of his blood, which, with the help of the dogs, we fol- 
lowed for some time, till we found he had gone to earth. My 
dogs being completely exhausted I was obliged to return to the 
temple, and after refreshing myself with a cup of Chinese tea — 
here drunk without milk or sugar— I ordered my horse and rode 
up the valley for about four miles. The scenery in front and on 
both sides of the valley was beautiful in the extreme. 

As many of the people of the hamlets along the course of the 
valley came out to see me, I noticed that goitre was very pre- 
valent among them ; some young women bad it developed to a 
very large size. The common scarlet persimmon-tree was very 
abundant. There were extensive pear-orchards in various places 
throughout the valley. The pears had been already collected 
and stored in peculiar hive-like structures, placed near their 
houses or in the open fields, where they remain till disposed of 
to people who come from Pekin or other localities in the plains. 
I had an opportunity of seeing how these structures were made. 
There were first a row of trenches cut in the ground to a depth 
of about two feet, over these a layer of wattles were spread, then 
some millet-stalk ; and resting on each of these drains was a 
large mat, united at both ends so as to form a ring about five or 
six feet in diameter, and about four feet high. The pears were 
placed inside this, resting on the millet-stalk below, and above 
all another mat was placed, so as to form a conical-shaped 
roof. This kept off the sun and rain effectually. The drain 
underneath was necessary to admit of some ventilation through 
the mass of pears above, and to allow the exudation of moisture 
from the surface of the fruit to pass through. The pears were 
fully ripe, of a yellow colour on the surface ; very good to eat, 
and, though rather hard, were very juicy. They are very much 
sought after by the Chinese, especially when sick. 

The hills on each side of this valley appeared very abrupt on 
their southern aspect, while they were more sloping on the 
northern. The rock varied considerably. A gray, slaty, stra- 
tified rock prevailed to a considerable extent ; and at the further 
end of the valley enormous slabs of fine slate, capable of being 
turned to account, appeared in the river-bed, and projected 
from the sides of the hill. On entering the valley, quartz rock, 
and in parts a freestone grit cropped up ; but there was no other 
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appearance of granitic formation; at the further end of the 
valley a black basaltic rock rose perpendicularly to a height of 
two or three hundred feet. At the base of one of the hills on 
the northern side of the valley I found some nodules resembling 
kunker. The general appearance of this valley gave me the 
idea that it had been a creek, at the time that water occupied 
the level plain to the eastward, and when the western hills 
formed the western boundary of the Gulf of Pechili. 

Zlst. — Intended visiting the famous Temple of Shan-fong- 
shan, situated high up in one of the mountain gorges, within a 
short distance of us, but was induced to deviate from the road 
up a valley, where I was assured there were pheasants to be 
shot. Taking the sportsman and a coolie with me, and having 
sent on my servant with my bed further up the valley and 
close to the precipitous bluff, to a temple called Swang-ching- 
meau, we made a circuit round the hills by a very picturesque 
valley, in which there were a few patches of cultivated land, 
fenced in by stones and the usual pear-tree orchards. 

Late in the evening we reached the temple, as appointed in 
the morning, and found my servant and bed already there. 

November 1st. — Left the temple shortly after the appearance 
of daylight, and taking my gun and dogs beat a very likely 
cover not far off. The trees were walnut with an undergrowth 
of scrubby oak, having beautifully tinted leaves, now commenc- 
ing to fall. The morning was remarkably fine and the air 
bracing, numerous birds flitted about the trees, and the song of the 
mountain-thrush resounded on all sides, besides linnets, finches, 
and many others, whose notes and calls I could not make out. 
Finding no game, I returned to breakfast at the temple where 
I passed the night. And just as I arrived I saw a large flock 
of a curious-looking goat being led out to pasture. The old 
ones had very long hair of a dark-grey colour touching the 
ground, and the kids had a short, curly, jet-black coat, 
resembling Astrakan lamb-skin. I have since seen some very- 
fine skins of the kid of this species of goat from Shansi which 
could not be distinguished from Astrakan lamb-skin. 

I learned that the name of the mountain over the temple is 
Wai-sa-poo-shan ; its summit is extremely serrated and its face 
all but perpendicular. There is a similar range to the north, 
and the temple is at the angle where the two ranges join each 
other. 

After breakfast we started for Shan-fong-shan, having thanked 
the priest for his hospitality and presented him with a dollar, 
which he received with much assumed unwillingness, being, as 
it were, against his conscience to accept any gratuity. 

After a tedious and difficult ascent of what appeared to be 
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about three miles up a narrow gorge in the northern hills bound- 
ing the valley, I reached the famous Budhist monastery of 
Shan-fong-shan. Parts of this gorge were extremely magnifi- 
cent in their bold scenery. On each side were precipitous rocks, 
with overhanging pine or other trees rising out of the clefts or 
wherever a little soil was collected. On reaching a precipitous 
part about the middle of the journey the pathway led up a 
very steep flight of steps cut out of the rock; on each side 
there was an iron chain fastened, by which it was necessary to 
hold while ascending or descending. On the top of these steps 
we passed through a doorway and entered a kind of temple- 
looking building, where it was customary to rest and recover 
from the fatigues of the ascent. A few priests lived in these 
buildings, and no doubt formed a sort of guard to protect the 
approach to the monastery. They were very civil to me, offer- 
ing me tea to drink and pipes to smoke. They also offered 
delicious cool water, which was still more agreeable. Continu- 
ing our journey over less difficult ground and through beautiful 
scenery, in which I noticed a small cascade overflowing the 
rocks in a very precipitous place. I was told that in winter 
this formed a very fine cone of ice, which daily grew higher and 
higher, as the water did not cease flowing. Occasionally a flight 
of jays (Uroeissa ) would be disturbed and fly over our heads 
from one side to the other or up the valley, their long tails and 
blue plumage making them very pretty objects in the scenery. 
At length we reached the largest of a number of temple- 
buildings, called Ho Soi Tse, and were ushered into the 
reception-room, where the head of the monastery welcomed 
me in a very civil manner. 

After resting a little while, I expressed a wish to go further 
up the hill, and taking my gun with me and one of the priests 
for guide, he led me in a north-easterly direction up a narrow 
footpath, in parts very dangerous, and the grass being dried up 
my leather-soled shoes could take no hold on it, so that I felt 
as if I was walking on ice, which was anything but comfortable 
as the way led along the margins of deep precipices quite suffi- 
cient to make one's head feel dizzy ; on getting to the summit 
I was well repaid by the magnificent view before me, and sat 
down for some time to enjoy it. I found the hills on the other 
side cut up by deep perpendicular precipices, some of which 
appeared to be of great depth. The country beyond in the 
direction of Pekin (eastward) appeared like a vast, level, sea- 
like plain, of a scorched yellow colour, with occasional insular 
patches of houses and trees and the courses of dried-up river- 
beds leading from the mountain-range to the eastward and 
southward. The horizon blended off into a dull impenetrable 
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mist. The pure air, the unusual stillness of the scene, and the 
bright sun, now beginning to set, made a vivid picture in the 
memory long to be remembered. On returning I made a long 
circuit round through the hills, and passed through much scrubby 
oak with a very large leaf. On nearing the monastery the 
bells began to toll from several detached buildings, some of 
which were high up on crags on the highest part of the hills 
around. The effect was very pleasing and solemn. As we 
approached nearer the chief temple building I noticed several 
detached buildings buried in the surrounding trees, some of 
which were very fine and old, and among them I saw one 
resembling the deodar of the Eastern Himalaya, its branches, 
having a great sweep, covered a large space of ground. On my 
return I found that a large, comfortable room, neatly furnished, 
was set apart for me. 

2nd. — The tolling of the bells continued at intervals all 
night. At midnight I was woke up by the loud chanting of the 
service that was going on. Near the temple there is a cave 
with curious stalactites, and, from some legend connected with it 
in reference to a tiger, it receives its name of the Tiger Cave, 
and the temple is named from this cave, Ho-soi-Tsze, or Tiger 
Cave Temple ; but, as I had seen enough of the place, I did 
not visit it. After breakfast I made preparation for a start. 

While returning down the pass I saw several flights of 
the Chinese jay, or lan-tszor, which I have before mentioned. 
They appeared very beautiful in their native wilds as they flew 
from crag to crag. At the bottom of the pass I rested myself 
at another temple, the priest being very civil. I found this 
temple very clean and tidy, and a large collection of Chinese 
books in its library. After a short delay, I started off to the 
southward. 

Finding the road to the southward was leading me back again 
in the direction of Chu-jo-la, and away from the mountains, and 
meeting with a cross-road, I determined on proceeding to the west- 
ward, much against the inclination of my guide, servant, and mule- 
driver, who, as it afterwards appeared, were advised by the priests 
of the monastery to avoid going westward and to go southward 
instead. Taking this westerly road, just as it was commencing 
to be dark, I could yet perceive the hills on my right hand had 
a most picturesque appearance, were very high, and rose 
abruptly from the plain ; the summit was extremely serrated, not 
unlike the range observable at the end of the valley before alluded 
to : in some instances very high pinnacles were seen to project 
above the ordinary level, and in many parts they presented a 
strange overhanging appearance. 

Some carts, heavily laden with bales of tobacco, passed us on 
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the road, and on inquiry from their owners I found the road 
led to She-Ling, one of the imperial burial-places. Darkness 
had now set in, and, as none of us knew the road, we were 
anxiously looking out for a house on the road-side in the hope 
of meeting with a place to rest for the night. At length we 
met with a very uninviting, solitary, road-side inn, and as we 
were told there was no better accommodation within eight miles 
of the place, we were obliged to stop at it. 

In the mean time the landlord, who showed himself very civil 
by offering his pipe and entering into conversation, going 
through the customary formula of 'What is your honourable 
name!" 'age?' where I was from, and where I was going, and 
what business I was on ? &c. ; he then told me he had heard 
of my arrival at Shan-fong-shan, which he said was distant 
40 lee, that is, about 13 miles ; and from other places, as fol- 
lows : — 

She-Ling, 140 lee west. 

Pow-ting-foo, 180 lee south-west. 
'. Pekin, 140 lee north-east. 

Clmgola, 25 lee south-east. 

After dinner was over I looked into the larger room, and 
found a number of men had lain down to sleep as best they 
could on the tables and kangs. I had my room all to myself, 
and passed a very good night. On the following morning I 
started off in search of some wild duck seen on a stream in 
front of the inn, and, returning unsuccessful, I proceeded on 
our journey westward ; but after going a couple of miles further 
on, and learning that there was a comfortable inn at a place 
called Ta She Wo, and some small streams in the neighbourhood, 
where I observed some wild duck, I desired the cart and ser- 
vants to stay there till my return to breakfast, while I took my 
gun and dogs, and went in search of some sport. 

While eating my breakfast I was waited upon by a respectably- 
dressed Chinaman, who rode up to the inn on a very good 
pony, preceded by a servant, who was also mounted. He said 
he came to invite me to his house, as he heard that I was a 
wonderful sportsman, and that he would accompany me on a 
shooting excursion to the hills, as he was also very fond of 
sporting. Finding, on inquiry, that he was a respectable person, 
I was induced to accompany him to his house, situated a few 
miles off the main road towards the hills, on the borders of a 
small village. While on our way we passed several mules laden 
with coals coming from the hills, and on inquiry found that 
coal was procured in many places in the hills to the westward. 
I learned also that there were marble quarries in the neighbour- 
hood, and soon came to one where a number of workmen were 
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busily employed. They were cutting out a large monolith. I 
found it measured 10 paces in length, and was about 3 feet in 
width and thickness. It appeared to be a fine clean block of 
white marble, though rather coarse in grain. It was intended 
for the construction of the late Emperor's tomb. A blacksmith 
was hard at work over his anvil sharpening the stone-cutters' 
instruments, which in size and shape resembled those used by 
our own workmen, but being made of iron and not steel, required 
more frequent sharpening at the forge. The quai-ry was almost 
in the surface, the rock being merely covered with a thin layer 
of red-ochery-looking earth, which appeared to be indicative of 
the presence of marble in several places. 

I found my host a very civil Chinese gentleman. He said 
his age was sixty-five, and that he had been in the military 
service of his country in his younger years, and now retired on 
some property granted to him for his services. He was about 
6 feet 2 inches in height, a well-made, straight-set, athletic- 
looking man. His house was not very elegant, on the contrary, 
it had rather a decayed, neglected appearance. 

On sitting down my host offered me his pipe. He poured 
me out a cup of tea, and appeared much pleased at my presence 
in his house. He now appeared dressed in his common clothes, 
having taken off his visiting dress, and fastening round his 
waist a pouch, in which he carried his ammunition, consisting 
of iron shot, some leaden bullets, and coarse powder, and taking- 
down from a shelf by the wall a rusty old matchlock, he brushed 
the dust off it, and cutting off a length of a rope like slow-match, 
he put it into his waist-belt pouch, and was now ready for the 
chase. Unfortunately, before leaving the house I gave him 
some of my powder, with which he loaded his matchlock, and 
had reason to repent doing so, as it will appear presently. 

While I was at his house none of his family appeared in the 
reception-room except his son, a fine lad about sixteen years of 
age — it being the custom of the country for ladies to keep them- 
selves aloof from visitors, unless of their own sex. 

We visited several places where there were large marble 
quarries, and saw a great deal of well-cut stone lying about. 
My host informed me that formerly there was much work going 
on in those quarries, but that for some years back it had ceased, 
owing to the badness of the times. Pekin drew most of its 
building stone from these quarries, which also supplied most of 
the stone forming the bridge at Chu-jo-la. The blocks had lost 
their white marble-like colour, and became dark grey from 
exposure. 

In our excursion we passed near several young plantations of 
that peculiar pine whose bark strips from the stem in oval 
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scales, leaving the under surface white, and so causes the stem 
to present a curious mottled appearance. These trees are very 
much sought after by the Pekingese for planting around their 
family burial-places. 

We crossed several streams of bright, clear, running water, 
flowing from the hills, and at times passed through places which 
reminded me of home scenes. On one occasion I was astonished 
at seeing a regular mill-race, and following it down its course 
came upon a water-mill of curious primitive construction, show- 
ing a low order of mechanical skill. The water-wheel being- 
made to rotate in a horizontal position, one shaft only was 
required to make the mill-stones revolve. In this mill the corn 
was simply ground, the Chinese mechanical ingenuity having 
failed, as it were, to adapt the same water-power to a contrivance 
for separating the flour from the bran. 

Wherever the ground was sufficiently level there farming- 
operations were carried on. The land was being ploughed, or 
winter wheat had already been planted, and was now growing, 
and fields of cotton- stubble showed that cotton was produced 
here also. It was also observed that tobacco was cultivated 
more generally. 

I noticed several country carts laden with blocks of hewn 
marble on their journey to Pekin ; and as each cart showed a 
small yellow flag, it was at once seen that they were employed 
in the imperial service, and were conveying the stone to con- 
struct a costly tomb for the late Emperor. 

Late in the afternoon, as sunset approached, we sat down on 
some rocks to rest ourselves after our tiresome walk over the 
hills, to smoke a pipe and enjoy the scene around us. There 
were some labourers ploughing in the field close by, and I 
observed how steadily and neatly they did their work, nor did 
they appear to be in any hurry to leave off, although it was now 
getting late. I observed also that they were well dressed in 
blue cotton clothes, and wore the usual felt-soled cotton shoes 
of the country ; and I made the remark, wherever I met with 
field labourers in China, there were none ever seen in tattered 
clothes, or badly clad. 

While we were resting ourselves I fired my rifle at an object 
about 200 yards distant, and astonished my host by hitting the 
mark with such precision. He tried to hit the same mark with 
his matchlock, when it gave him such a kick in the face, the 
butt being held tight up to the cheek, that it capsised him and 
hurt him rather severely ; he unfortunately loaded it with 
English gunpowder, which he fancied was inferior to his own, 
owing to the small size of the grain. Only that the poor fellow 
appeared to be hurt I could have enjoyed the affair, though 
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perhaps I should have congratulated myself that the matchlock 
did not burst. 

On our way home we passed through the village, and created 
no small excitement among the inhabitants, all of whom ap- 
peared to turn out to see me ; they were very civil, although 
their curiosity was great. 

Mh. — Bid good bye to my hospitable host, and started 
for She-Ling at an early hour of the morning; there was no 
appearance of frost, although thin films of ice had been found 
on pools of water the previous morning. Our road led in a 
south-westerly direction, not far from the foot of the hills, 
whose sides appeared remarkably precipitous for a considerable 
distance, and showed a strange horizontal stratification, some of 
the strata being as white as marble. This range of hills kept 
parallel to the road for about 50 lee, and then tended to a north- 
westerly direction. With the exception of one or two isolated 
hills of no great height, the country to the southward had the 
same level, plain-like character, and in some parts of our course 
the road was deeply worn below the level of the soil. Shortly 
after leaving our last resting-place we had to pass several 
streams, some of which were of pretty large size, and during 
heavy rains must be impassable torrents, their sources being in 
the neighbouring range of hills. They flowed over stony beds 
to the southward. Our road passed between two conical isolated 
hills rising abruptly from the plain ; and here the range bent 
off to the north-west, taking a wide circuit of about I miles 
(12 lee). The country around was well cultivated, as before 
described. There was also much ground under tobacco cultiva- 
tion, and long rows of leaves of the plant suspended from ropes 
to dry them in the open air, were frequently met with near their 
houses. The country people were tall and manly-looking, 
spoke with a good deep voice, and appeared to be rather partial 
to their whiskey. 

While passing along the road I met with many carts heavily 
laden with large bales of dried tobacco-leaf on their way to 
Pekin and to the towns of the south. To one of these carts I 
observed a large, good-looking grey Arab horse, harnessed to- 
gether with a mule and a donkey, three animals being very 
often placed aside in the fore part of a team. He and my steed 
immediately recognised each other by a mutual neighing, &c. ; 
and I found on inquiry that this poor beast, so ignominiously 
reduced to labour and to such low company, was one of the 
horses of an Indian cavalry regiment employed in the campaign 
of 1860, and sold at Tien-tsin, on the regiment being sent back 
to India, to save the expense of retransporting them. This poor 
horse and the one I rode had probably been stable companions 
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together, but how different their lot ! However, he might have 
met with a different fate, as many of these horses, who were in 
first-rate condition, were sold so cheaply that they were killed 
and disposed of as meat by the Chinese butchers to their people, 
who are by no means indisposed to eat horse-flesh whenever 
they can get it. We refreshed ourselves at mid-day at a road- 
side inn. 

After a ride of about 8 miles over a flat country, well 
cultivated, with mountainous scenery almost surrounding us, we 
reached a walled city called E-cho-la, and passed by the road to 
the north of it. This portion (the northern) of the wall was 
only about a quarter of a mile in length, and had no city gate 
in it. On the right-hand side of the road I noticed a large 
building, enclosed in high walls, and was informed it was a 
yamun, or government office. Shortly after passing this place 
we were rather startled by the report of a matchlock not far off, 
and still more so by hearing a second report : we could scarcely 
make out what this meant. As it was now getting dark and a 
long distance before us, I could not spare time to make any 
enquiry, so proceeded on our way. The road here was in good 
order, and appeared to be well kept. Several people were 
employed in levelling and sweeping it, and on each side it was 
bordered by a ditch, much resembling our road-side ditches, so 
unusually met with in China. The scenery appeared very fine, 
owing to the close proximity of the hills. The road entered a 
very narrow opening in the hills, and again opened into a large 
valley with high mountain scenery all round. Just at the 
entrance to this valley there were some large buildings, which 
I afterwards learned were yamuns. There were a number of 
people assembled here, and, as I rode up, I noticed one man 
gesticulating very vehemently, evidently very much excited. 
However the people he was addressing appeared very anxious to 
see me, and beyond a continued stare as I passed showed me no 
incivility. 

It was my intention, by the advice of the guide, to go at once 
to the yamun of the chief official and stop there, or in the 
vicinity of his residence ; but my mule-driver, meeting with a 
friend of his among the crowd, and learning there was a good 
inn further on in a large village, we proceeded there instead. 
The crowd of people who assembled on the road- side and near 
the village was very great. While talking with them a white- 
buttoned mandarin made his appearance, and in a respectful 
manner said he was sent by his superior officer to enquire who 
I was ? and where I was from ? Where going ? and what was 
my business ? To these questions I replied by handing him my 
passport : he received it, and said he would return it to-morrow 
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morning. I asked him to give my compliments to his master, 
and mention to him that I would call on him to-morrow ; he 
then left. 

5th. Early this morning I was waited upon hy the white- 
buttoned mandarin, who came to bring back my passport, 
but told me I could not get into the precincts of the tombs of 
the Emperor, and that his master could not even go there, nor 
could I go further in that direction, that it would not be very 
safe for me to do so, as there were a number of soldiers in the 
vicinity of the place who might be rude to me, or perhaps treat 
me very roughly, and on this account advised me not to stay 
any longer in the neighbourhood; in fact, he was in a great 
hurry to see me safe out of the place. He also said the 
mandarin declined to receive my visit, as he did not know 
exactly what business I had with him. I then proposed to walk 
up the mountain close by the inn, from which I could get a view, 
at all events, of the place, and told my servant to get him some 
breakfast at the inn, and afterwards we should see what I could. 
He said it would be necessary to ask his master for permission 
to do this, and that he would go to him and return with an 
answer. He returned in a short time with a favourable reply, 
and proceeding a short way up the hill I got a very fine view of 
the place. I saw at a distance of about a couple of miles the 
yellow-tiled roofs of two of the Mu-Lings or mausolea of the 
Emperors of the Tsing dynasty in a large walled enclosure. It 
was so thickly wooded I could not distinguish the other four. 
Altogether there are six Emperors buried there, viz. : 

1. Shunchi .. reigned 18 years, dates from 1644 
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The Emperors Kanghi and Kien Lung are the most remarkable 
and interesting to us, on account of the patronage given by the 
former to scientific Europeans who taught the Chinese astronomy 
and carried out a grand survey of their country. They also 
encouraged the literature of their country to a great extent, and 
the latter received embassies from Holland, Eussia, and England. 
The high wall of the southern margin of the enclosure appeared 
to extend for about a mile in a straight line ; about midway 
there was an ornamental entrance, and in the distance behind, 
forming a background, there was a high range of thickly- 
wooded and rocky mountains. 

While passing out of the valley through the narrow entrance 
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I observed, on the hill not far from the yamun overlooking the 
road, a respectably dressed old Chinese gentleman seated on a 
chair, with one or two attendants near him. He evidently came 
there to see me, and on inquiring from the guide who he might 
be, he suggested that it was the chief mandarin of the place, 
who was too proud to receive my visit, but who gratified his 
curiosity in this furtive manner, and I cannot but think at the 
expense of his dignity also : we soon had the road to ourselves as 
none of the people cared to follow us further. 

Taking advantage of a turn of the road which led more 
directly south we followed it ; it led to part of the western 
suburb of E-chow, which had the usual dingy appearance of the 
suburbs of a Chinese town. There was a very fine Tsai or 
pagoda in this quarter, but it had nothing remarkable about it 
except its height and close proximity to the wall of the city. A 
very dull place, and of small size, its principal trade consisting 
in the purchase and sale of tobacco grown in the surrounding 
district. As the day was not very far advanced we determined 
to get out to the high road to Pow-ting-Foo, and not stop at 
E-chow. 

We had not proceeded far when the atmosphere became so- 
very dusty we could hardly distinguish the hills and mountains 
distant about a mile or so on our right hand. We were in 
fact encountering one of those remarkable meteorological phe- 
nomena called by the Chinese Qua-Fung, or dust-storms, so 
common in North China at certain seasons of the year ; and are 
most disagreeable, not only on account of the dust which 
penetrates clothes and books, and soils all furniture, &c, but on 
account of the disagreeable sensations experienced by the body, 
partly owing to the dry condition of the atmosphere, and partly 
to electricity. However modified this may be in China, they 
are no doubt of the same nature as the Tebbad or dust-storm of 
Central Asia, so admirably described in Mr. Vambery's recent 
work. 

Towards evening we passed through a very deserted strag- 
gling-looking village. We passed over a space of about two 
miles, which had very much the appearance of being subject to 
great floods, and had probably been a river-bed. Further on, 
the ground was more uneven, and at times the road was so much 
below the level of the fields on each side that it was necessary 
to get out of its track to see the country. This was attri- 
butable to the strong winds and the loose texture of the soil. 
Towards evening we reached a large village called Yun Tsun, 
where I found an inn. 

6th. — Our road led through a perfectly level country, very 
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highly cultivated, and high ranges of mountains were visible 
to the westward, gradually disappearing in a south-westerly 
direction. 

The road we were now travelling on was an open track- way, 
sufficiently broad to admit several carts to travel abreast. There 
were several guard-houses, at intervals of about a quarter of a 
mile from each other, throughout its course. They were Tery 
simply constructed, of a square form, with a door, and sloping 
roof, and had a kang inside, on which three or four men could 
sleep. There were larger guard-houses, resembling military 
stations, at farther intervals. They were necessary to protect 
the large traffic along the line from being disturbed by banditti, 
who would otherwise frequent it. 

After a long, bleak, and monotonous ride along this road, 
without meeting anything to excite our attention, except these 
guard-houses, and occasional villages in the distance surrounded 
with clumps of willow-trees, we at length observed the outline of 
a long crenelated wall, rising before us in a southerly direction, 
just as it was commencing to be dark. This was the first appear- 
ance of the long-wished-for city we were so anxious to reach 
before nightfall. We passed through the main street in almost 
a straight line to near the east gate, and, turning to the right, 
we at length found ourselves in the yard of an inn of large size. 
I got a tolerably comfortable room to myself, but was obliged to 
send to an eating-house in the neighbourhood for my meals. I 
was immediately waited on by two Yamun officials, who ap- 
peared very civil, though very inquisitive ; and, among other 
questions, asked if I had brought any books for distribution 
among the people, referring to missionary tracts. I gave them 
my passport, at the same time requesting that I might have a 
guide sent to me. Later in the evening a man, not in official 
dress, but accompanied by five Yamun men, wearing the dis- 
tinctive hat, waited on me, and presented me with my passport, 
saying also that he would call on me to-morrow and accompany 
me through the city. He told me- that the city had a large 
population, nearly as large as that of Tien-tsin, and that it was 
the prefectural city of the province. He said that two mis- 
sionaries had been there lately distributing some boohs, and 
mentioned the names of Messrs. Edkins and Blodget. He also 
mentioned that he had known me by repute, having heard of 
the hospital at Tien-tsin, and that many of the people of the 
city had been to it. 

1th. — My guide called on me at an early hour, when we set 
out to see the city. I was much surprised at the long streets we 
passed through, and tiie clean and tidy appearance of the place. 
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The atmosphere was quite clear from the abominable odours 
encountered in Chinese cities in general, and there were many- 
good shops and houses, showing that the place had considerable 
business. Some of the drapers' shops were particularly fine and 
well stored with goods, and the apothecaries' and tea shops 
looked very respectable. My guide brought me to a place where 
some stalls were erected for displaying goods for sale. It was in 
the vicinity of a large public building, where there were several 
open courtyards. I learned it was a market or fair that was 
being held here, and that people brought their goods from dis- 
tant places. I found large quantities of felt carpets, generally 
about six feet in length, by four or five wide ; though there were 
some large enough to carpet a large-sized kang, they being 
intended for that purpose. They came from beyond the Great 
Wall, and were made at a place called Chang Chi Kow, on the 
borders of Mongolia. There was also a large display of furs for 
winter use ; chiefly white and black lambs'-wool skins, fox-skins, 
wolf-skins, wild-cat, sheep-skins, goat-skins, squirrels, ermine, 
sable, and unborn camel, and one or two tiger-skins; large 
quantities of foreign cloths, both wool and cotton, and cloth of 
native manufacture, white and dyed blue or black ; also silks of 
home manufacture, ready-made clothes, &c. There was also a 
curiosity shop, very neatly arranged with jars of crackled and 
other kinds of old china, cups, bowls, plates, bronzes, enamel 
vases, &c. ; jade ornaments, scroll-paintings, and some beauti- 
fully illustrated manuscript books ; besides inferior Chinese 
crystals, gems, glass imitations, and an innumerable catalogue of 
what are generally found in Chinese curiosity shops. 

I found the north gate of the city in the protection of the 
most unmilitary-looking guard it is possible to imagine, and 
passing through it I found, at the distance of about 400 yards 
from the crenelated wall of masonry, a crenelated mud breast- 
work, which appeared to be carried all round the city wall. There 
was a canal-like river in front of it, and the bridge I crossed 
over had a defensive work on the further side. The houses of 
the northern suburb extended along the road, and were con- 
siderably above it, the road having been worn away by the wind 
or rain, and the constant traffic of carts upon it. 

At first the day promised to be fine and warm, the sky being 
free from clouds ; but as we advanced on our journey we became 
enveloped in a dust-storm, or Qua-Fung, and the wind from 
the westward increased to a gale. Towards evening it became 
intensely cold, and though I was well covered with warm woollen 
clothes, consisting of flannel shirt, cloth waistcoat, coat, and 
thick pilot overcoat, I felt the cold penetrate to my skin. While 
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the storm was at its height we met several carts, on each of 
which there were about ten men, in such miserable plight from 
the cold that they hardly noticed me as we passed. Though 
they appeared to have no military arms with them, and were in 
plain clothes, they were soldiers, proceeding from Tien-tsin and 
other stations to Pow-ting-foo to join the army engaged in opera- 
tions against the Nien-fei rebels of the neighbouring province of 
Shan-tuiig. They were covered with dust, and nearly all of 
them wore goggles over their eyes, to protect them against the 
fine penetrating particles of dust, which is the cause of that vast 
amount of eye diseases which we find the inhabitants of the 
north of China especially subject to. 

Beaching a town called Gna-shu-sha, we were glad to find an 
inn in the eastern suburb, being in a miserable plight from 
cold and fatigue ; we had ridden 50 lee, or about 17 miles, with- 
out resting. 

8th. — Started from the inn at Gna-shu-sha at an early hour 
of the morning, which, though fine, with bright sunshine and a 
clear atmosphere, felt piercingly cold. There was ice on the 
pools of water, and frost on the ground. The suburb had a 
very dilapidated appearance. The city wall was in the form 
of a parallelogram, longer in its north and south sides than in 
its east and west. The latter did not appear more than about 
400 yards in length. In many parts it had fallen down, so that 
it afforded no protection to those living inside. It appeared to 
be a fit symbol of the moral reputation of the place. 

Beyond this town the country appeared more undulating ; the 
soil was light and sandy. Our road did not proceed in a straight 
line, but, on the whole, tended in a north-easterly direction till 
we reached a bridge, crossing a river about 150 yards in width. 
The bridge was narrow and made of wood, and was supported by 
numerous trestles of stout spars, rising to a considerable height 
above the water. Proceeding a short distance along the northern 
bank of this river, named Pei-ko-ho — and no doubt it has its 
origin in the few streams I crossed over at Ta-si-woo, close to 
the western hills — we entered a village of considerable size and 
trading importance, named Pei-ko. We passed over a bridge of 
masonry in the middle of the town, and found a large number 
of narrow boats moored along the quays at each side, and a con- 
siderable quantity of coal stored there. There were a great 
number of boatmen, who were engaged chiefly in the coal- 
carrying trade ; this river, the Lee-ho, being navigable for their 
narrow boats to within a short distance of the coal-mines. 

We proceeded by the road still in a north-easterly direction, 
and towards evening" met with a long procession of men and 
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priests, and numerous carts laden with bricks and tiles and 
timber. There appeared to be about eighty of them, and the 
procession extended about two miles. In about the middle of it 
there was a colossal figure in a sitting posture, dressed in red 
robes, and holding a scimetar in his right hand ; his face was 
painted blue, and his prominent staring eyes and defiant look 
gave him a most diabolical expression. He was called Er Long 
Ye, meaning Son of the Wolf. He was supposed to have great 
influence over rain, and was intended as the tutelary deity of 
a new temple that was being founded in a village in a farming 
district distant about fifty lee, and had been carried a couple 
of hundred lee from a large temple, of which this was possibly 
to be a detached connexion or offshoot. He was carried on 
a platform supported by sixty men, and a man stood behind 
holding over him a large red umbrella of state, similar to those 
seen in the processions of mandarins of high rank. The bricks, 
&c, were intended to lay the foundation of the temple, which 
my guide informed me would be done with some necromantic 
ceremonies and jolification. 

Proceeding a few miles further on we came to a village called 
Shako, at which a fair had been held that day. 

9th. — Morning cold, but as the day advanced it became 
warmer. Our road led in a north-easterly direction through 
a country mostly cultivated with cotton. Took breakfast and 
rested at a wayside inn at a village called New-Toso. Found 
the place also very busy with a fair that was being held. There 
was much cotton in large sacks, and I also observed some oxen 
and ponies exposed for sale. Occasionally large herds of oxen 
are to be met with. They come from beyond the Great Wall, 
where they are to be found in herds of considerable size feeding 
on the pasture-lands of Mongolia. These oxen are in great 
request in the north, being commonly used as beasts of burden 
and for agricultural purposes. They have some resemblance to 
the European kinds, and, besides being coloured and marked 
like them, they give a full-toned note when they low, which is 
almost sufficient to denote a common kindred. They are not 
inferior in size, and are probably stronger and larger boned 
animals. They are apparently a clumsy, heavy-headed, and 
coarser species. These characters being dependent on the pro- 
longed severity of the winter season of the north of China, 
of late years numbers of these animals have been imported into 
Shanghai from the north of China to supply the military com- 
missariat ; and during the expeditions against the Taipings in 
the interior, they accompanied the force to supply the troops 
in the field with fresh meat. On these occasions they would be 
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allowed to graze on what appeared to be good grass growing 
on the fields which had lain uncultivated for two or three years. 
It was remarked that these northern cattle would pine away 
and die, and on examination of the interior of the animal 
large tangled masses of grass were found obstructing the in- 
testines. 

After a smart ride of about 12 miles I found myself at 
the residence of my guide, who took the opportunity of re- 
visiting his family on our return home. Feeling myself rather 
unwell I was quite indifferent to this arrangement, as I knew I 
was within easy distance of Tien-tsin, to which I was anxious to 
return. 

I was much struck at the cold greeting of the family on the 
guide's arrival ; the expression " have come " (lai leou) was said 
by the mother, and the same repeated by the son. The weather 
feeling very cold, and being rather unwell, the family made me 
as comfortable as possible, and managed a warm bath for me, so 
that I was able to move on my journey the next day by reclining 
on my bed in the cart. The road soon turned on to the 
embankment already alluded to, only on this occasion it con- 
tinued more along its course till near the ferry over the western 
river. 

On entering Tien-tsin I found the narrow streets crowded as 
usual, and what struck me as strange was the frequent collec- 
tions of men, women, and children, eagerly looking through 
stereoscopes exhibited by strolling showmen at the rate of 
one cash for seeing each slide. This was a strange evidence of 
the rapid progress of Western civilization. 



XIV. — Notes on Eastern Persia and Western Beluchistan. 

By Colonel F. J. GOLDSMID, C.B., F.R.G.S. 

Eaely in 1863 I had the honour of submitting to the Eoyal 
Geographical Society some notes of an exploration, made during 
the previous year, along the coast of Eastern Beluchistan, a 
tract of country comprised between 62° and 67° E. longitude, and 
little known to Europeans. I had proceeded from Kurachi west- 
ward/with a view of arranging for a coast-line of telegraph ; but 
circumstances prevented me from continuing the route beyond 
the port of Gwadur, and the orders of Government necessitated 
my return thence to India. The close of 1863, however, was 
favourable to a resumption of the deferred journey, and in 
December of that year I found myself engaged in an enquiry 
which promised to supply new information of interest on the 



